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CAN MEET MODERN 
NUTRITIONAL DEMANDS 


No longer need milled white rice be branded as a 
nutritionally inferior food. The greatest nutritional 
experiment* of all time, involving 100,000 people, 
has demonstrated the practicability and ease of 
adding lacking vitamins and minerals by means of 
a specially made ‘‘premix.”’ 

The addition is accomplished by making 1 par- 
ticle of ‘‘premix"’ the vehicle for enough vitamins 
and minerals to impart desired minimum levels for 
200 particles of the final product. This 1 premix 
particle is added to 199 particles of regular milled 
white rice by a simple mechanical feeder. 

Vitamin enriching premixes are commonly used 
by wheat flour millers, corn millers and manufac- 
turers of macaroni products. However, the popular 
practice of washing or rinsing rice before cooking 
renders the usual type of premix useless since the 
vitamin content dissolves in the water and is lost. 
As a leader in world production of vitamins, Hoff- 
mann-La Roche looked for a means of hurdling this 
problem, found it, and has made it available to the 
rice milling industry. The Hoffmann-La Roche method 
of improvement is covered by U.S. patents +2,381,- 
342, #2,381,343 and #2,475,133. Rice Enrichment, 
inc., of New Orleans has been licensed to manu- 
facture and distribute premix. For further information 


write to our Vitamin Division. 


*The experiment is under the joint auspices of the Williams-Woterman 
Fund, Republic of the Philippines Deportment of Health, United Stotes 
Public Health Service Rehabilitation Program, National Rice and Corn 
Corporation of the Philippines and Hoffmann-La Roche Inc. Preliminary 
reports published thus far hove appeared in the Journal of Nutrition of 

ust 1949, Journal of the Philippine Medical Association, November 


A 
1948, and the Rice Journal of April, 1950. 


VITAMIN DIVISION 
HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE, INC.* NUTLEY 10, N. J. 
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Regional Section News 


ST. LOUIS SECTION 
The March meeting was held on the 21st at the St. 
Louis Dairy Co. Fred Linde, Chairman of the Section, 
and Chemical Engineer with Monsanto, spoke on the 
use of the newer agricultural chemicals. 


PHILADELPHIA SECTION 

The March meeting was held on the 22nd at Brewery 
Tavern. Lloyd E. Partain, Manager, Commercial Re- 
search Division, Curtis Publishing Co., Philadelphia, 
spoke on “Determining Consumer Preference.” Mr. 
Partain discussed sampling techniques and criteria for 
questions to fairly determine consumer preference. 
Drawing from his own experience, he told of methods 
of determining likes and dislikes of consumers on such 
qualities as color of packages to the salt on a pretzel. 


NORTHEAST SECTION 

On February 2, the Section held a dinner meeting in 
Boston. This was followed by colored, silent film de- 
picting the new bread baking installation of the First 
National Stores at Portland, Maine. The film was 
accompanied by a running commentary by James Mul- 
len, Superintendent of the bread bakery, First National 
Stores, Somerville, Mass. 

The main address of the February meeting dealt with 


the “History of the Development of Cake Production , 


in the Baking Industry.” Charles Glabau, vice president 
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REGIONAL SECTION NEWS 


of Bakers’ Weekly was the speaker and illustrated his 
take with slides. 

On March 2, there was a dinner meeting at the 
Graduate House, M. 1. T. Previous to the main address 
of the evening, the annual business meeting was held 
at which the following officers were elected for the 
coming year: 

Chaiman: N. R. Cole, Walter Baker Division, General Foods 


Corp., Dorchester, Mass. 
Vice Chairman: J. J. Austin, Austin Industries, Sudbury, 


Mass. 
Treasurer: L. B. Sjéstrom, Arthur D. Little Co., Inc., Cam- 


bridge, Mass. 
Secretary: C. H. Shackelford, Great Atlantic and Pacific 


Tea Co., Boston, Mass. 

National Councilors: E. C. Peakes, New England Confec- 
tionery Co., Cambridge, Mass.; H. P. Bowra, Fritzsche 
Bros., Inc., Boston, Mass. 


The main address of the March meeting was given by 
Thomas Rector, Vice President in Charge of Research 
and Development, General Foods. His talk “The Food 
Technologists’ Contribution to Advancement in the 
ood Industry” was enjoyed by a large group of mem- 
bers and students. 

It is planned to hold the spring meeting at the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts, Amherst, on May 6th. At 
this meeting the main address will be given by Shelby 
Grey, Chief of the Boston District of the Pure Food and 
Drug Administration. Subject: “The Pure Food In- 
spector, What He Looks For, and What He Finds.” 
It is planned to show several films of industrial opera- 
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tions, including the new technicolor of “Necco Opera- 
tions” (confectionery manufacture), “Time and Tide” 
(depicting fishing operations out of the port of Boston), 
and “Shrimp Operations off the Shores of Louisiana 
and Texas.” 

Requests for sponsorship by the Section have been 
received from members of two groups of food tech- 
nology students: those at the University of Massa- 
chusetts and those at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. This sponsorship has been approved by 
the Section. These two groups have also applied for 
recognition as student chapters of the National |. F. T. 


The Samuel Cate Prescott Chapter of food technology 
students met on March 20th at M. 1. T. to hear W. L. 
Campbell, Head of the Department of Food Technology 
at M.I.T. Professor Campbell impressed on the stu- 
dents the desirability of joining the Institute of Food 
Technologists, and gave advice on showing sincere 
interest in their work when they go out into the busi- 
ness world. The president of this chapter is Pressley W. 
Jones, Jr., and Secretary-Treasurer is Miss Margaret E. 
Irby. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA SECTION 


The March meeting was held on the 15th at the 
Laboratory of Fruit and Vegetable Chemistry, Bureau 
of Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry, U.S. D. A., 
Pasadena. The building housing this laboratory is just 
about a year old, and dinner was served by a caterer in 
the spacious pilot plant of the laboratory. Prior to the 
meeting, a tour was made of the laboratory. After this, 
E. A. Beavens, Director of the Laboratory, outlined 
the work carried on there and called on members of the 
laboratory staff to discuss some of the main projects in 


progress. 
Funds for building of this very fine structure was 
provided under the Research and Marketing Act of 
1946. The laboratory replaces the Bureau's old research 
station on Mission Road, Los Angeles which has fur- 
nished in rented quarters valuable research service to 
fruit and vegetable industries of this region during the 
past 37 years. Mr. E. M. Chace, now retired, was the 
first director of the old Los Angeles research station. 


OREGON SECTION 


The first annual meeting of the Section was held in 
the Public Library, Portland, on March 11th. Speakers 
on the afternoon program were E. C. Bubl, Agricultural 
Chemistry, and K. Duggan, Department of Food Tech- 
nology, both of Oregon State College; A. F. Bucholtz, 
Sick’s Breweries Laboratories, Seattle; Richard Edge, 
Food and Drug Administration, Portland. 

At the evening banquet, Dr. A. L. Strand, President, 
Oregon State College, spoke on “Insect Problems in 
the Milling Industry.” 

The business meeting resulted in the election of the 
following officers for 1950: 


Chairman: J. Spencer George, Tillamook, Oregon 
Vice Chairman: G. A. Richardson, Corvallis, Oregon 


Secretary-Treasurer: C. E. Samuels, Dept. Food Technology, 
Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon 
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E. H. Wiegand, Councilor, and C. L. Beardsley, K. P, 
Fenner, E. M. Litwiller and FE. I. Pitkin comprising 
the Executive Committee, continue in office. 

The student group, now consisting of 45 members, 
reported an active program, an accepted constitution 
and by-laws and a full slate of officers. 

The next meeting of the Section will be held early in 
May at Salem. 

AMES SECTION 

The March meeting was held on the 29th when Dr. 
Gail M. Dack spoke on “Food Borne Infections” and 
“Staphylococcus Food Poisoning.” Dr. Dack is Di- 
rector of the Food Research Laboratory, University of 
Chicago. At present he is associated with the Office of 
Scientific Research and Development. Dr. Dack’s work 
on food borne infections is well-known as is also his 
book “Food Poisoning.” 

Prior to the meeting there was a dinner in the Oak 
Room at Memorial Union. 


MARYLAND SECTION 

A new approach to a pleasant meeting was tried out 
at the March meeting of the section (details of the 
March meeting were given in the April issue of Foop 
TecuNno.ocy.) This new idea, suggested by Dr. Clark, 
consisted of the serving of preserves and exotic spices, 
and specially decorated ice cream provided by Crosse 
and Blackwell and Hendler’s Creamery in Baltimore. 
Dr. Clark suggests that perhaps other sections would 
like to liven up the bill of fare by having some of the 
companies represented in their roster provide some of 
their products. 


GOLDEN TRIANGLE PIONEERS 

The possibility of organizing a local food group made 
up, of food men in the area of western Pennsylvania, 
eastern Ohio and West Virginia is being investigated 
by a committee consisting of H. N. Riley, Executive 
Vice President of H. J. Heinz, A. J. Claxon, President, 
Meadow Gold Dairy, Inc., D. M. Gray, Vice President, 
Stone-Mudge, Inc., H. H. Mottern, Director of Re- 
search, H. J. Heinz, H. E. Longenecker, Dean, Gradu- 
ate School, University of Pittsburgh, and /Fred C. 
Blanck, Administrative Fellow, Mellon Institute. 

A meeting to ascertain the sentiment in the area 
specified on the advisability of perfecting a local organi- 
zation was called for March 2nd at the Mellon \[nstitute. 
Should such a group become born, it is planned to hold 
three or four meetings a year. At a later date the local 
organization could become a duly organized r 
section of the Institute of Food Technologists. | 


HONORS | 
C. R. Fellers to Receive Babcock Award 
Dr. Charles N. Frey, Acting Chairman of the Bab- 
cock Award Jury, announced today that Dr. Carl R. 
Fellers, President of the Institute of Food Technologists 
and Chairman of the Department of Food Technology 
of the University of Massachusetts, has been selected 
as the 1950 recipient of the Babcock Award. This award, 
consisting of a medal and a $1,000 honorarium has been 
provided by the Nutrition Foundation whose scientific 
(Continued on page 8) 
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CALL YOUR DIVERSEY D-MAN TODAY 
He's prepored to give you expert 
advice on all your sanitation and insect 


control operations. 


THE DIVERSEY CORPORATION 


1820 Rescoe Street * Chicege 13, Wt. 
Diversey Corporation (Canada) itd. 
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THREE REALLY NEW GENERAL CLEANERS GIVE 
YOU "DYNAMIC CLEANING POWER”! 
Yes, here’s the revolutionary new kind of cleaning performance 
you hoped would come . . . 80 radically improved . . . so vastly ) 
superior that you must see it to believe it! And, just what makes 
these new Diversey cleaners so outstanding? We call it“ Dynamic 
Cleaning Power’’! Only Diversey has it! It’s a revolutionary new 7 
approach to the formulation of industrial type cleaners! } 
Investigate new Diversey D-Luxe, Divoluxe and Diflex today. 
Let your Diversey D-Man show you the amazing difference 
“Dynamic Cleaning Power” makes . . . see the difference on your 
own equipment! No obligation! Call or write now! 
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Regional Section News 
(Continued from page 6) 


director, Dr. Charles G. King, will make the presenta- 
tion at a noon luncheon on May 22, 1950, of the Institute 
of Food Technologists’ Decennial Conference at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago. 


Borden Award to G. Arthur Richardson 


G. Arthur Richardson, Professor, Dairy Husbandry, 
Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon, received the 
$1,000 Borden Award in the chemistry of milk for his 
outstanding contributions to the knowledge of the 
physico-chemical properties of milk. The award was 
presented on the evening of April 10 at the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel during the Philadelphia session of the 
American Chemical Society’s 117th National meeting. 
Professor Richardson’s award address was “Some 
Dynamic Properties of Milk.” 

Professor Richardson was born at Stirling, Ontario, 
Canada, July 26, 1893 and received his B.Sc. ( Agr.) 
from the University of Toronto in 1920. In 1923 he 
entered the University of Minnesota for graduate work 
under the late L: S. Palmer, receiving his M.S. in 1925 
and his doctorate in 1927. 

He married Mary Hall of Alberta, Canada in 1926. 
They have two sons: Campbell, who is at Dartmouth, 
and Robert, attending Corvallis High School. 

Professor Richardson is also vice-chairman of the 
Oregon Section of IFT. 

Those who wish to know what some one with a 
thousand bucks looks like, see the cover of the March 
13th issue of Chemical and Engineering News. 


PERSONNEL 

J. J. Austin, Secretary of the Norteast Section for 
many years, and the newly elected vice-chairman, has 
recently returned from a siege at the New England 
Baptist Hospital. It is hoped he will have a rapid 
recovery. 

Eveanor ©. Barnes, formerly professor, Syracuse 
University, College of Home Economics at Syracuse, 
N. Y., now holds a similar position at the University 
of Arkansas, Fayetteville. 

Crarence W. DuBorts, formerly with D. K. Tressler 
& Associates, Westport, Conn., is now connected with 
Minute Maid Corp., Plymouth, Florida, one of the 
large producers of frozen orange concentrate. 

Our IFT President, Cart R. FeELLeRS was on active 
military duty two weeks in March at the Pentagon 
Building. And that’s enough to confuse any one. 

Vernon H. McFar.ane, recently carrying on post 
graduate work at the University of Wisconsin, is now 
head of the Biochemical Section of the Protein and 
Carbohydrate Division at the Southern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory, New Orleans, La. 

E. F. Kouman, with Mrs. Kohman, left in March 
for a six weeks trip to Mexico. 

DEAN SAMUEL C. Prescott, founder of the IFT, and 
Professor Emeritus of Industrial Biology at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, was away from Boston 


this past winter for about a month on a trip to the Weg 
Coast. While in Los Angeles, he had the opportunity 
of attending the Fourth All-Day Conference of the Cala 
fornia Section of IFT at which he made a few remarks, 
In Berkeley, California, he saw a number of the menp 
bers of the Northern California Section and spent some 
time at the Refrigeration Research Foundation there 
Upon his return to Boston, he reported to the North 
east Section at its March meeting on the wonderfyl 
success of the Los Angeles All-Day Conference. The 
Dean certainly gets around. 

B. E. Proctor, Director of the Samuel Cate Prescott 
Laboratories of Food Technology, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, explained and demonstrated the 
results of experiments on processing and refrigeration 
of foods, on the Boston Post television show “At Home 
with Mildred Carlson,” on February 28th; over WBZ 
TV, Channel 14. Professor Proctor mentioned the 
$1,000,000 gift of the Campbell Soup Co., to M. LT, 
which will be used to support M. I. T.’s research pro 
gram in biology, food technology, and related scientifie 
and engineering fields. As part of its development pro- 
gram, M.I. T. will erect a new building to house the 
Departments of Biology and Food Technology. The 
building will be named in memory of John Thompson 
Dorrance, M. I. T. 95, who was President of the Camp- 
bell Soup Co., from 1914 until his death in 1930. 

L. B. Syéstrom and E. C. Crocker attended a con- 
ference at the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics in Washington, D. C. January 23-26. Sub 
ject of the conference: “Methodology in Palatability 
Testing.” 

Necrology 


Tuomas M. Rector, Vice President in charge of re- 
scarch and development of General Foods Corporation, 
who was chosen to receive the Nicholas Appert Award 
of the Chicago Section of IFT in 1950, died sud- 
denly on April Ist in Battle Creek, Michigan. Mr. 
Rector was born in Warrenton, Va. in 1894 and when 
but 17 years old, and fresh from high school, became 
assistant chemist for the Institute of Industrial Re 
search, four years later becoming chief chemist for 
Pompeian Olive Oil Co. where he remained for two 
years. He built up his experience and knowledge by 
working in several other laboratories before joining 
General Foods in 1927 as a chemical engineer. In 1943 
he became vice president in charge of research and de 
velopment. Mr. Rector had the distinction of reaching 
the top in the chemical profession without a college 
degree. 

The Institute and the food industry have suffered a 
great loss in the passing of Mr. Rector. 


NOTICE—ALL MEMBERS 
All members who possibly can should attend the gen- 
eral session Monday morning, May 22nd, at the Tenth 
Annual Convention because important constitutional 
changes will be presented for consideration. 
COMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTION, 
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NEW IMPROVED 
Colloids 
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ALUMINUM FOIL 
AFFORDS MAXIMUM PROTECTION 
FOR FOODS 


Conclusive findings revealed in 
tests by acknowledged experts 
in foil packaging...world’s largest 
producers of Aluminum Foil: 
Reynolds Metals Company 


Aluminum foil’s outstanding performance rec- 
ord for protection in modern food packaging 
is predicated upon a combination of advantages 
recognized by f6od technologists. 


Foremost is its high resistance to Moisture- 
Vapor Transmission. It prevents dehydration of 
frozen foods—protects dehydrated foods against 
moisture—and is impermeable to volatile oils, 
odors and light rays. 


In addition, aluminum foil is highly adaptable 
to many different types of packaging operations. 
It is fabricated into all foil-packages, containers 
and overwraps. And it is combined with other 
materials in laminated foil packaging to meet 
the most exacting and varied requirements of 
the packaged foods and allied industries. 


The Reynolds Metals Company has spearheaded 
the development and advance in all forms of 
foil packaging. The sturdy, multi-purpose 
Reynolds Pak, a one-piece semi-rigid tray with 
crimp-on lid, enjoys wide acceptance in many 
branches of frozen and ready-cooked food pack- 
aging and consumer home-freezing operations. 


In the broad field of laminated foil packaging, 
Reynolds has led in the research and develop- 
ment of a great number of combinations of alu- 
minum foil with various types of paper and 
plastic film. These have been produced to meet 
the precise requirements of the product to be 
packaged, as well as those presented by the ex- 
isting wrapping and sealing equipment of the 
manufacturer. Thus it is possible to utilize the 
protective qualities of aluminum foil at accept- 
able packaging costs. 


“Reyseal” is the trade name of one such type 
of Reynolds laminated foil material. It uses wax 


in the body of the sheet to effect a heat seal at 
the point where heat is applied. “Reyseal” is 
manufactured in different weights and types. It 
has proved eminently superior to other pack- 
aging materials for many food products, in ex- 
haustive laboratory tests conducted by Reynolds 
Research Laboratories. Specific products are 
submitted to rigidly controlled conditions of 
heat and moisture by Reynolds technicians, to 
determine the relative protective values of dif- 
ferent foil and foil-laminated packaging mate- 
rials, as against other types. Following is a test 
case in point: 

PRODUCT: A packaged pudding mix. 
CONDITIONS: Six weeks at 100° F., 80-85% 


relative humidity. 


MATERIALS: 

1. Reyseal “509” carton without liner. 

2. Reyseal “S509” carton with glassine 

liner, heat sealed. 

3. Reyseal “509” carton with duplex 

glassine bag. 

4. Non-foil carton and liner. 
RESULTS: Product in Package 2 maintained 
freshest odor and best color at end of test period. 
Cooking tests showed product in Package 2 to 
be superior in flavor and texture. Package 2 
provided six times more protection against 
moisture than Package 4; Package 3, one and 
three-fifths times more. Package 1, without liner, 
proved superior to Package 4, but the differen- 


tial was naturally less, 


RECOMMENDATION: Package 2. 


Food product manufacturers and packers are 
invited to submit product samples for testing. 
Address requests to: 


Reynolds Metals Company 
Richmond 19, Virginia. 
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RASPBERRY 
APPLE» PINEAPPLE 


GRAPE - BANANA - CHERRY 


BLOOD ORANGE - APRICOT — ‘These recently introduced 
BUTTERSCOTCH materials have several characteristics 

a never before attained, of which the most 
valuable is the taste they put in the finished 
product. It’s an unusual taste of outdoor freshness, 
full and clear. 


The result was reached by means of the exclusive 
knowledge accumulated in our laboratories in the 
course of years of advanced research in organic 

chemistry. 


These are synthetic flavors of maximum 


purity and of extremely 
high concentration. 
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Quality Control Tags 
in your Ketorts 


«LOOKING 
PROVES COOKING 


ONLY ATI COOK-CHEX PRO- 
VIDE DATA ON CONDITIONS 
INSIDE YOUR RETORT WHERE 
COOKING IS ACTUALLY DONE. 
ONLY ATI COOK-CHEX INDI- 
CATE COLD SPOTS AND AIR 


UUUTN UIILA 


Prevent Blown Cans 
and Flat Sours! 


ATI Cook-Chex are the key to scientific quality con- 
trol. Your recording thermometer and pressure charts 


Any partial or incomplete change in color is the tech- 
ist’s warning. No wonder AT! Cook-Chex are 


& Co. Gerbter’s Foods 
Catiternia Gorton Pew Fisheries Valley 
College ina Food Co., itd. 
Products Co. Grocery Store Mu-Trishus Products 
The Columbia Preducts Ce. 
Conserve Co. Munt Foods, tac. Riviera Packing Ceo. 

Cencerd Foods. inc. Ittimets Canning Co. Sun 

Canning Ceo. Feed Products Sy'imar Peck Co. 

&. Foote & Co. Ss. Mighten Co. and many 
ASEPTIC-THERMO ANDICATOR COMPANY 
§ Dept. 26, 5000 W. Jefferson Bivd., Los Angeles 16, California 
8 Please send samples of AT! Cook-Chex and complete quality control date. 5 
= 
8 Address 
City State 
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Selected Abstracts 


ANALYTICAL METHODS 


116J. Displacement chromatography on synthetic 
resins. 4. The isolation of glucosamine and histiding 
from a protein hydrolysate. 
Partripce, S. M. Biochem. J., 45, 459-63 (1949). 
Glucosamine has been identified as a constituent of th 
hydrolysis product of commercial egg albumin. A primary frae- 
tionation of the hydrolysate carried out by displacing the com- 
ponents of the mixture from a column of “Zeo-Karb 215” by 
mean of diluted ammonia solution yielded a mixed band con. 
taining glucosamine and histidine together with other amino 
acids in small amount. The components of the mixed band were 
again displaced from a smaller column of “Zeo-Karb 215” using 
diluted NaCl recovered in a pure condition as the hydrochloride. 
Histidine remained in the column. The histidine was displaced 
from the column by means of ammonia solution and was re- 
covered as the free base in a substantially pure condition. The 
principle underlying the separation is discussed briefly and 
possible application to other systems are pointed out. 


117J. The micro-estimation of citric acid. 

H., anno Bone, A. D. Biochem J., 4, 
377-81 (1949). 

A modification of the colorimetric estimation of citric acid 
is described in which permanganate is replaced by vanadic acid 
This gives increased simplicity and speed of operation, and 
greater freedom from interference by other oxidizable sub- 
strates. The yield of pentabromoacetone is almost quant. 
Some recent modifications of the colorimetric estimation of 
pentabromoacetone are critically examined. 


118J. The semi-micro estimation of lactose alone and in the 
presence of other sugars. 

Ma.cpress, F. H., ann Morrtson, A. B. Biochem. J., 4%, 
455-9 (1949). 

Modifications are given for its application to solutions con- 
taining lactose in the presence of glucose and glycogen, and im 
tissue extracts, and more general recommendations made for 
its use when other contaminating sugars are present. The 
method is most sensitive for lactose concentration in the range 
0.05-0.2%. 


119]. Polarographic determination of the gamma isomer of 
benzenehexachloride in insecticides and soil. 

Grass, H., anp Spencer, E. Y. Canadian J. Res., 27F, 4B 
71 (1949). 

A precise and simple method for the determination of the 
gamma isomer of benzenehexachloride in commercial insecticides 
and soil by the dropping mercury electrode is outlined. A satis 
factory supporting electrolyte consisted of 1% KI and a trace 
of gelatin in 50% EtOH. 


120). A photoelectric spectrophotometer suitable for the meat 
urement of vitamin A by the antimony-trichloride 
reaction. 

Tuompson, S. Y. Brit. J. Nutr., 3, 43-50 (1949). 

A detailed description is given of the setting up and calibra- 
tion of a photoelectric spectrophotometer of the direct reading 
type specifically designed for the measurement of the flecting 
blue color in the antimony-trichloride reaction for vitamin A. 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 
BIOCHEMISTRY 
121J. The “browning” reaction of proteins with glucose. 

Monammap, A., Fraenxer-Conrat, H., anp Orcorr, H. 
Arch. Biochem., 24, 157-78 (1949). 

The reaction of proteins, protein derivatives, and model sub 
stances with glucose solutions has been studied in detail. Th 
rate of browning is proportional to the temperature and pi. 
The free amino groups are the primary site of the reaction 


(Continued on page 16) 
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| { | | can indicate only retort operational conditions. ATI 
i; . Cook-Chex go farther by checking on spoilage—by 
iT indicating the extent of bacterial destruction. 
| | Inside your retorts, ATl Cook-Chex turn color, from 
| gg purple to green, only under the combined action of 
me steam, temperature, and time. They are simple to read 
i | | by any employee. 
| | protecting the quality—and reputation—of many of 
iid | the world’s leading processors. The savings in spoilage 
made possible by AT! Cook-Chex will far outweigh 
a their small cost of a fraction of 1c per case protected. 
wy Try AT! Cook-Chex yourself, at our expense. Send 
Py coupon today for free samples to use in your retorts. 
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How Griffith Seasonings 
Assure the “Peak of Flavor” 
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we olublizged PEPPEROYAL.... 
nloride 
lac and Soldblized SEASONINGS 
n. The 
Penetrate Quickly... . Blend Uniformly 
1, #, Users know PEPPEROYAL for its unexcelled, true pepper flavor! 
— Griffith extracts true pepper flavor from prime quality black pep- 
ic acid, per. ... Then, under laboratory control, converts it into minute 
. = flavor-globules that disperse easily and blend thoroughly. It’s 
‘quant. Solublized! Alone, or as one spice in a Griffith Solublized Sea- 
<< soning Formula, PEPPEROYAL delivers true pepper flavor to the if 
delight of your customers. Try it. 
1, 
| 
Purified” GROUND SPICE.... i 
The 
Delicious, Distinctive “Plavor-Purity 
Safeguarded Before and Slending 
368 
Prime quality spice are purified in huge retorts by Griffith’s exclu- / 
aa sive Sterilization Process.* Food scientists know that heat and 1 
satis- moisture provide ideal conditions for micro-organisms, mold and 4 
ey spores to propagate and cause spoilage. They know, too, that nor- 2 
ail mal food processing temperatures seldom accomplish this result. 
loride Griffith bacteriologists test the purified spices to make sure your 4 
blend is flavor-pure. 4 
libra- 
“a Purified* CEREAL BINDERS, “G4” ANTIOXIDANT, VEGEMINE, SEASONINGS P 
The 
af GRIFFITH 
ub LABORATORIES, Inc. 
*U. S. Sterilization Pat. Nos. 
pH. 2107697, 2189947, 2189949 In Conade—The Griffith Leboratories, Ltd. 
ction. 
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Abstracts 
(Continued from page 14) 


They decrease as the reaction proceeds, and if they are masked, 
as by acetylation, no browning occurs at or below 53° C. 
Guanidyl groups are involved secondarily, but not amide groups. 
Tryptophan, and possibly histidine and tyrosine, is also affected. 
The browned derivative of bovine serum albumin has been 
characterized in detail by electrophoretic, ultracentrifuge, 
osmotic-pressure, amino acid analyses, and other technics. 


122J. The basic amino acid contents of collagen and of deami- 
nized collagen. 

Sato, T. P. Arch. Biochem., 24, 25-30 (1949). 

Arginine and histidine were redetermined in a number of 
different collagens. A redesigned test for arginine (chem., color- 
metric) is described. Deamination causes a 40% loss in total 
basic amino acid content with some destruction of arginine and 
histidine. The total basic amino acid content of mammalian 
collagen does not vary significantly. 


123]. A new lyophilizing apparatus. 

Strutt, J. W., anp Herre, E. O. J. Dairy Sci., 32, 973-6 
(1949). 

A lyophilizing apparatus is described in which the design, 
simplicity, and efficiency represents improvements in the types 
of apparatus available for small scale operation. Construction 
and operation are described. 


MICROBIOLOGY 


124J. Some studies on the survival of Escherichia coli in milk 
and other dairy products. 

J. Milk Food Tech., 12, 317-24 (1949). 

Escherichia coli will grow at 10° C. more in the warm sum- 
mer months than in the winter months. A higher count and a 
longer survival of £. coli was obtained in chocolate milk and 
cream than in the other types of milk tested. The survival of 
E. coli depends on the storage temperature. (The higher th- 
temperature the more the growth and the shorter the survival 
time.) £. coli still existed in large numbers for many days in 
milk that had passed the point of being used for food. 


125J. Food preservation with antibiotics. 

Info. Letter, No. 1268, 2, Jan. 7, 1950. 

A new method of food preservation, using antibiotics has 
been announced by the USDA Bureau of Agricultural and 
Industrial Chemistry. Canned vegetables are sterilized by add- 
ing very small amounts of an antibiotic and then giving the 
sealed cans a relatively mild heat treatment. Studies so far 
show that canning vegetables with antibiotics, compared with 
ordinary canning, permits sterilizing the cans with heat more 
rapidly, at lower temperatures and without pressure-cooking 
equipment. The antibiotics used do not affect the taste of the 
food and the final products have better flavor than conven- 
tionally canned vegetables. In most of the tests so far the anti- 
biotic used is subtilin, which is produced in submerged fermen- 
tation by one strain of a bacterium (Bacillus subtilis) which 
occurs widely in nature and normally exists in many food 
products. Peas, asparagus, and corn are the vegetables used in 
the studies, but preliminary work has also been done on corn, 
green beans, peeled potatoes, tomato juice, and milk. 


NUTRITION 


126J. The effect of cocoa upon calcium utilization and require- 
ments, nitrogen retention, and fecal composition of 
women. 

Buicxer, M. L. et al. J. Nutr., 39, 445-61 (1949). 

The effect of the ingestion of a moderate-cost American 
process cocoa on calcium utilization was studied in 8 college 
women, 18 to 22 years of age. Five levels of cocoa (5.6, 21.0, 
28.5, 34.8, 56.2 grams) were tested, 4 diets containing milk as 
the major source of calcium and the other in a milk free diet. 
No statistically significant differences were demonstrated be- 
tween the calcium balances of subjects on non-cocoa diets and 
those of the same subjects on cocoa diets. The average daily 
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calcium requirements for all subjects were 6862+ 52 mg. o 
cocoa and 669 + 42 mg. on non-cocoa diets, or for an average 
1182 0.5 mg. per kilogram of body weight. It was conclude 
that the tolerance of the subjects of this experiment for cocoa gf 
the grade used was approximately one ounce daily. 


127J. The nutritive value of canned foods. I. Amino acid cop 
tent of fish and meat products. 

Dunn, M. S. et al. J. Nutr., 39, 177-85 (1949). 

Seventy-four individual samples were assayed for 10 essen 
tial amino acids. It was established that the sample preserm 
tion processes and the microbiological procedures employed wee 
adequate. The distribution of the amino acids in the canned & 
and meat products were generally uniform. None of the ami 
acids determined was significantly altered by heat processing, 


128J. The nutritive value of canned foods. II. Amino am 
content of fish and meat products. 

Neiwanps, J. B., et al. J. Nutr., 39, 187-202 (1949). 

The essential amino acid composition of the various specie 
of fish investigated was found to be in fair agreement with tha 
found by earlier workers, although some differences are noted 
and discussed. Excellent agreement was found with respect t 
the 41 samples which were assayed in both laboratories. This 
comparison gives evidence of the reliability of the microbiologi- 
cal assay technic for amino acid analysis. Heat processing as 
employed in canning did not change materially the essential 
amino acid composition of the various fish and meat samples 
assayed. 


129J. Nitrogen balance in men consuming raw or heated egg 
white as a supplemental source of dietary protein. 
Scupamore, H. H., et al. J. Nutr., 39, 555-65 (1949). 
Heated commercial egg white was better utilized than m- 
heated commercial egg white, which in turn was better utilized 
than lactalbumin. It was concluded that egg white anti-trypsin 
exerts very little deleterious effect upon nitrogen balance in man 
under the conditions of the experiment. 


130J. The effect of storage on the nutritional qualities of the 
proteins of wheat, corn and soybeans. 

Mrrcnet, H. H., ann J. R. J. Nutr., 39, 4638 
(1949). 

The effect of storage at approximately 78° F. and at moisture 
contents of 6 to 12% for periods of from 730 to 1.020 days a 
the nutritive value of the proteins of wheat, corn, and soybeans 
was determined. Soybeans stored for 1,020 days as raw, whole 
beans, deteriorated definitely and significantly in both the 
digestibility and biological value of their protein. Neither the 
corn nor wheat were at all affected by the storage. The differ- 
ence in response to storage between the two types of seeds may 
reside largely in the fact that the living part of the seed, the 
embryo, constitutes only a small part of the seed but a pre 
dominant part of the legume. 


131J. Vitamin A utilization studies. I. The utilization of vi 
tamin A alcohol, vitamin A acetate and vitamin A 
natural esters by the chick. 

Week, E. F., ann Sevione, F. J. J. Nutr., 39, 233-50 (1949). 
Wide variations in the storage of vitamin A in the livers of 

chicks were found depending on the form of vitamin A fed and 
on the character and quantity of diluent. Importance was 
demonstrated of factors affecting the hydrolysis of vitamin A 
esters in vitamin A utilization. Carriers found to inhibit ly 
hydrolysis were: jojoba seed oil, ethyl laurate, basking shark 
liver oil, mineral oil, cotton seed oil and corn oil. Sardine of 
interfered with the hydrolysis of natural A esters, but not with 
vitamin A acetate. 


132J. Vitamin A utilization studies. II. The utilization of 
vitamin A alcohol, vitamin A acetate and vitamin A 
natural esters by the rat. 
Week, E. F., and Sevione, F. J. J. Nutr., 39, 251-7 (1949). 
The relative biological efficiency of the three forms of vita 
min A varied greatly depending on the nature and quantity of 
the diluent, The utilization of the three forms under identical 
conditions also varied greatly. 
(Continued on page 20) 
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COLD-WALL TANKS provide 
fast, safe, direct-ammonia cool- 
ing for all liquid food products. 


FRUIT SPREAD COOKERS 
provide 134° F. vacuum cook- 
ing for jams, jellies, preserves, 
honey, marmalade, etc. Pro- 
tect physical and chemical 
composition of fruit. 


TUBULAR HEATERS provide 


fast accurate heating for 
honey, vinegar, vegetable 
pulp, dairy products, etc. 
STAINLESS STEEL WATER 
may § LO-TEMP EVAPORATORS _ ge CHILLERS are ideal for cooling 


water to 34° F. Furnished 


1, the produc 
e concentrates of tem- 
with or without covers, in 


pre- peratures as low as 60° F., 


protecting flavor, color, vito- 2 capacities from 2 to 200 tons 
vi min content. of refrigeration. 
in A 
TUBULAR COOLERS are 
949). adapted for cooling citrus and 
rs of other fruit juices, coffee, liquor, 
| and milk, etc. 
was 
in A te, 
— | ZONE-CONTROL VATS For advice on your food processing problems, con- 
with . provide fast, flexible heating, = sult now with experienced Mojonnier engineers. 
| cooling and mixing for a wide 
q : range of liquid foods. MOJONNIER BROS. CO., 4601 WEST OHIO STREET, CHICAGO 44, ILL 
nA 


49). J} TUBULAR EVAPORATORS — 
BOOTH NO. 36 at the 1.5.1. Convention, 


ical ff evaporators. Also, single effect Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, May 21-25, 1950 


yecuum pans. 
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Institute of Food Technologists 


The Professional Society of Food Technologists 


R. President 


University of Massachusetts 
Amherst, Massachusetts 


Paut F. Suarr, President-Elect 


California Agr. Exp. Station 
University of California 
Berkeley 4, California 


Purr K. Bates, Treasurer 


8480 Beverly Blvd. 
Los Angeles 36, California 


Cuartes S. Lawrence, Executive Secretary 
222 W. Adams St. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Councilors-at-Large 


Teams Exrrme 1950: E. A. Beavens, W. L. Campbell, B. S. Clark, 
W. V. Cruess, H. T. Griswold. 

Teams , a. 1951: A. K. Balls, J. A. Dunn, F. W. Fabian, H. D. 
Lightbody, H. W. Vahlteich. 


Regional Section Chairmen, Secretaries and Councilors 


Cuicaco, No. 1: Chairman, R. A. Isker, QM Food and Insti- 


American Co. May wood, ll. Councilors 
Hall, R. A. gee: . Morth, M. Shinn. 
Nortners Calirornta, 2: E. E. Jacobs, Lyons- 


Inc., 2545 16th St., San Francisco, Calif. Secretary, R. D. McKira- 
han, American Can Co., 20th and 3rd Sts., San Francisco, Calif. 
Councilors, R. N. Berry, E. L. Mitchell, E. M. Mrak, L. G. Petree. 

Noarneast, No. 3: Chairman, E. C. Crocker, Arthur D. Little, Inc., 30 
Memorial Dr., Cambridge 42, Austin, 1 15 Lang 
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Peakes, M. P. V ucassovich. 

Sourners Cattromnia, No. 4: Chairman, L. B. Rockland, Chemistry 
Dept., Univ. of Calif., Los Angeles 24, "Calif. Secretary, Margaret G. 
Morehouse, Dept. of Biochemistry and Nutrition, Univ. of So. Calif., 
aoe Angeles 7, Calif. Councilors, M. S. Burns, M. S. Dunn, A. N. 

rater 

Sr. Louis, No. 5: Chairman, F. A. Linde, Monsanto Chemical Co., 1700 
S. Second St., St. Louis 4, Mo. Secretary, Bonnie Britt, Ralston 
Purina Co., 835 S. 8th St., St. Louis 2, Mo. Councilor, E. V. Nay. 

New Yorx, No. 6: Chairman, I. D. Garard, New Jersey College for 
Women, New Brunswick, N. J. Secretary, a Schaal, Good House- 
keeping Bureau, 57th St. and "2. Ave., New York 19, N. Y. Coun- 
cilors: R. T. Bohn, R. F. Light, C. A. Shillinglaw, H. W. Vablteich. 

Froria, No. 7: Chairman, D. W. Riester, American Can Co., Tampa 1, 
Fla. Secretary, Fred W. Wenzel, Ary Citrus Experiment Station, 
Lake Alfred, . Councilor, J. L. Heid. 

Westerx New Yorx, No. 8: Chairman, Domenic DeFelice, Birdseye- 
Snyder Laboratories, 162 S. Main St., Albion, N. Y. Secretary, Ss. 
Conway, Jr., Richardson Corp., 1069 Lyell Ave., Rochester, N 
Councilor, W. D. Pheteplace. 

Gaeat Laxes, No. 9: Chairman, Roy E. Marshall, Dept. of Horticulture, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich. Secretary, L. J. Minor, 
Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach, ich. Councilor, R. B. Wakefield. 

oe eg No. 10: Chairman, L. S. Hyde, American Stores Co., 424 

h St., Lege gr Pa. Secretary, R. C. Bucher, Frank H. 
Tt Goce h and Somerville Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. Counci 
E. J. J. Sampey. 

Marytanp, No. 11: Chairman, Maurice Seigel, Strasburger and Siege 
1403 Eutaw Place, Baltimore 17, Md. Secretary, r G. Heyl. 
gy ma ae St., Baltimore 1, Md. Councilors, A. H. Warth, H. Wal- 
ter Auhi. 

Pucser Sounp, No. 12: Chairman, H. Douglas, Dept. of Microbiolog 
University of wor Secretary, Max Patashnik, 
Li McNeil & Libby, O. Box 902, Seattle 9, Wash. Councilor, 
W. L. Haley. 

Ames, No. 13: Chairman, W. H. Montgomery, Penick & Ford, Lt., Cedar 
— Ia. Secretary, R. G. Tischer, Agr. Exp. Station, lowa State 
Co lege, Ames, Iowa. Councilor, George F. Stewart. 

Moumaw« Vater, No. 14: Chairman, A. S. Burhans, Beech-Nut Packing 
Co., Canajoharie, N. Y. Secretary, L. L. Bowers, Beech-Nut Packing 

Canajoharie, N. Y. Councilor, W. A. Brittin. 

Onto No. iS: Chairman, H. Kroger Co., 1212 
State Ave. ae Cincinnati 4, Ohio. Ridenour, Anchor 
Hocking Glass Corp., 21! 2 W. St., Ohio. Councilor, 
D. C. McCoy. 

Onecon, No. 16: Chairman, J. Spencer George, Tillamook County Creamery 
Asen.. Tillamook, Ore. Secretary, C. E. Samuels, Dept. of Food 

hnology, Oregon State College, Corvallis, Ore. Councilor, E. H. 

Dixie No. 19: Chairman, J. Carlos Mills, Dept. of Food Technology, Uni- 
versity of Georgia, Athens, Georgia. Secretary, T. W. Kethiey, Engi- 
neering Experiment Station, Georgia Institute of Technology, Atlanta, 
Ga. Councilor, J. G. Woodroof. 


Membership 


Write to regional secretary, if — an area covered by a regional 
section, or to the Executive ry of the Institute, for an application 
form and information regarding qualifications and deeitedions,”” 
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There’s nothing safer than a can! Cons ore germ-proof, shatter- 
proof and dirt-proof. in fact, because the inside of a can is sterilized in 
the processing, it is cleaner and sofer thon any dish. The Department of 
Agriculture soys: “lt is just os safe to keep canned food in the can it 
comes in—if the can is cool and covered—as it is to empty the food 
into another container .. .” 


it’s packaging our baby! 


No matter what you pack—or what type of container you require—it 
pays to know what Continental can do for you. Continental has a repu- 
tation for solving difficult problems, pioneering in new packaging 
techniques and in helping customers in every way possible. 

If your problem is one of supply, Continental is big enough to 
handle large volume orders and flexible enough to meet emergencies. 
By shifting orders around among our thirty-six can manufacturing 
plants, for instance, we have often been able to pull a customer out of 
a tight spot. 

If your problem is a technical one, Continental has the technical 
staff and the experience to assist you in a worthwhile way. Why not 
check with Continental today? We certainly would appreciate a chance \ 
to talk with you . . . and we may be able to help you out. ST ER ead Mee Fe 


CONTINENTAL(G CAN COMPANY. 


100 East 42nd Street New York 17, New York 
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FOOD TECHNOLOGY, MAY, 1950 


Abstracts 


(Continued from page 16) 


133J. The vitamin A requirement of growing turkeys. 

Wuarton, F. D. et al. J. Nutr., 39, 543-54 (1949). 

It is concluded on the basis of the growth data, plasma levels 
and liver storage of vitamin A, that the vitamin A requirement 
of growing turkeys is 1,700 |. U. of the vitamin per 100 gm. 
of feed. 


134J. What supplements to soybean oil meal are necessary for 
poultry. 

Carrick, C. W. Soybean Dig., 10, 24, Dec. 1949. 

Inferior results in raising poultry on soybean oil meal were 
not due to its protein quality but to its vitamin and mineral 
deficiencies. These deficiencies may be easily corrected by the 
use of fermentation residues, or small amounts of meat or fish 
products. The factors usually absent from a soybean oil meal 
base ration are riboflavin, pantothenic acid, niacin, choline, and 
certain hatchability factors. 


135J. The minimum riboflavin requirement of the infant. 

SynperMan, S. E., et al. J. Nutr., 39, 219-32 (1949). 

_An intake of 0.4 mg. of riboflavin per day by the infant 
served to maintain adequate blood levels, to maintain the urinary 
excretion at the upper limit of the zone of minimum excretion 
and was not associated with clinical evidences of deficiency. 


136J. Growth failure in school children as associated with 
vitamin B,. defftiency—response to oral therapy. 
Werze, N. et al. Science, 110, 651-3, Dec. 16, 1949. 
Oral feeding of vitamin B,. showed marked growth response 
in 5 of 11 children. 


137]. Succinylisulfathiazole and a rat growth factor in liver. 

Jones, J. H., Rocers, C. S., anp Stone, C. H. IIL. J. Nutr., 
39, 579-90 (1949). 

Young rats on a synthetic diet containing purified casein and 
all members of the vitamin B group except folic acid and vita- 
min B: grew well. The addition of succinylsulfathiazole pro- 
duced failure of growth, leukocytopenia, and finally death. The 
inclusion of folic acid in the succinylsulfathiazole diet corrected 
the blood picture and prevented the death of the animals, but 
failed to restore normal growth. The addition of crude liver 
extract to the animals given the succinylsulfathiazole gave them 
normal blood and they grew at a rapid rate. The subcutaneous 
injection of 0.02 ml. of a purified antipernicious anemia liver 
preparation in rats in the succinylsulfathiazole diet produced 
very good growth. 


DETERGENTS 


138]. Synthetic detergents. 

Wappams, A. L. Chem. and Ind., No. 46, 783-8 (1949). 

A review paper including: (1) Fundamental aspects of sur- 
face activity. (2) Commercial types of surface-active agents ac- 
cording to functionality. (3) Factors which effect detergency. 
(4) Mechanism of detergent action. (5) Methods of improving 
detergency effects on cotton and linens through the use of 
builders. (6) Industrial applications of synthetic detergents. 


139J. Theoretical considerations of detergency. 

Goerte, E. K. J. Colloid Sci., 4, 459-84 (1949). 

Solid particles are more difficult to remove than oily and 
fatty dirts. In the case of solid dirts, the smaller the particle 
size, the more difficult is the removal of the dirt, whereas, in 
the case of oily soils, the surface-active products cause droplet 
formation followed by soil removal. Looking at a homologous 
series of any soap, with increasing C-number, the optimum 
wetting action will be reached earlier than the optimum washing 
action. Branches in the paraffin chain shift both optima to a 
higher C-number. In this case, the absolute value for the wetting 
action will be increased. A second hydrophilic group in the 
,detergent reduces both wetting action and cleaning action. The 
C. M. C. of anionic soaps and electroneutral soaps are reviewed 
because numerous soap properties show a break at or near the 


C.M.C. There is a break in the detergency curve which jg} 
agreement with the C. M. C. in those cases where the full dete. 
gent power is utilized and where the dirt is not of an ex 
small particle size. Furthermore, of practical interest is & 
break in the curves of surface activity, foam characteristics ay 
solubility of oils and Ca-soaps at the C.M.C. In the presem, 
of electrolytes, C. M.C. and critical washing concentration », 
not necessarily the same. Of basic importance in understanding 
the detergent action of soap and washing alkalies, are the inte. 
facial potentials between the soiled surface, the dirt and & 
aqueous solution. The kind and the degree of these potentigh 
are dependent on the ions of soap aggregates which are adsorbs 
preferentially by dirt and substratum. The loosening of the @& 
from the substratum takes place because the detergent, due » 
its polar construction, goes between the dirt and the substraty, 
Electrostatic forces are the influencing factors which cause } 
loosening of the dirt; this process will be supported by mechag. 
cal movement. In general, the dirt cannot be removed if cation: 
soaps are used in low concentrations because the surface-actipy 
ions produce a positive charge on the dirt. But a cleaning effer 
with cationic soaps is possible if their concentration is high 
enough to give the substratum surface a positive charge. Th 
cleaning activity of neutral or alkaline salts is dependent » 
the charge of their anions. Salts with multivalent cations & 
crease the cleaning action, because the preferentially adsorby 
cations give a positive charge to the dirt as with cationic soaps 
At high salt concentrations, agglomeration of the dirt take 
place and the pH value also has a very important influence @ 
the cleaning action. Therefore, cleaning action with salts presen 
is dependent on the amount of salt and the kind and degreed 
charged ion preferentially adsorbed by the dirt and substratum 
The increase in cleaning action with concentration of pure sam 
solutions below the C. M. C. can be explained by the increases 
valence of the aggregation soap ions before the C. M.C 
reached and the formulation of micelles takes place. 


FOOD PRODUCTS 
BAKERY PRODUCTS 


140]. Better cake and bread. 

Davis, D. C. Sci. N. L., 56, 387 (1949). 

A new process for flash-drying flour developed at the Indu 
trial Research Institute, University of Denver, reduces moisture 
in flour to any level desired without damaging it. By whirling 
flour in a stainless steel cone in a stream of heated air, it lows 
from 50 to 90% of its moisture in 2 to 10 seconds. The dried 
flour is suitable for long storage. 


141J. Cake as food. 

Furier, C. H. F. Chem. and Ind., 45, 771-2, Nov. 5, 1949. 

Cake is defined as a baked food prepared from flour, sugat, 
water and one or more of the ingredients, fat, eggs, fruit a 
milk. Graphs are included to show the relative content of vile 
mins, fat, protein, carbohydrates and iron in cakes, bread, te 
cuits, eggs and milk. Conclusions drawn from this survey show 
that, while cake is not a protective food, it can play an @ 
portant role in nutrition as an energy-producing food with high 
caloric value and provide a useful means of distributing meage 
amounts of eggs and fat. 


FATS AND OILS 


142]. Fat synthesis by micro-organisms and its possible appl 
cations in the food industry. 

Lunpin, H. Chem. and Ind., 50, 872 (1949). 

By aerated cultivation of the type employed in the manula 
ture of baker’s yeast or xorulopsis utilis (protein yeast) a 
employing a special fat-producing micro-organism, Rhodotorwde 
gracilis (fat yeast) it is possible to product a cell substance co 
taining 64% fat, dry basis. 


143J. Antioxidant properties of polyhydroxybenzoic acids ast 

their esters, and other nuclear substituted polyphenol 

Morris, S. G., Rremenscuneiver, R. W. J. Am OF 
Chem. Soc., 26, 638-44 (1949). 


(Continued on 3rd cover ) 
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Book Review 


LABORATORY MANUAL AND WorRK 
Book IN MicroBioLocy oF Foops, 
by Fred W. Tanner, Ph.D., D.Sc., 
Professor of Bacteriology, Univer- 
ity of Illinois. The Garrard Press, 
Champaign, Illinois. 386 pages. 
Price $4.75 without binder, $8.25 
with durable binder. 

Dr. Tanner’s manual contains 
many official methods of food analy- 
gs, and assembles for the student 
and food technologist a tremendous 
amount of useful data. This is the 
most complete book of its kind and 
the first comprehensive book in the 
feld. The methods cover much more 
than bacteriological examinations 
and include the tests used every day 
in industrial food laboratories. 

The book is arranged so that each 
food is treated as a unit. References 
are made to Standard Methods for 
many foods, as well as to the litera- 
ture of food microbiology and useful 
standard reference books. In the 
frst five chapters, Dr. Tanner deals 
with food laws, postal laws, sanita- 
tion, microbiological methods, and 
the bacteria, yeasts and molds. Use- 
ful and complete laboratory methods 
are given for dairy foods — milk, 
butter, cheese, ice cream and mis- 
cellaneous dairy products —as well 
as eggs and meats. The subject of 
canned foods is treated very ably in 
16 sections. The methods described 
for seafoods, frozen foods, tomato 
products, sugar, starches, flour, 
bread, spices, flavorings, condiments, 
nut meats and dried foods are com- 
plete and authoritative. 

Most industrial laboratories have 
their method books covering tech- 
niques for examination of their spe- 
dal products. So far as this reviewer 
is aware, Dr. Tanner’s manual and 
work book may well supplant many 
of them. 

Teachers of microbiology of foods 
will find that the manual is well 
suited for their purpose because the 
subject matter deals with the actual 
examinations as carried out daily in 
industrial laboratories. The student 
pursuing this course can see that his 
professional training has started. 

We are all fortunate that we may 
profit from Dr. Tanner’s long ex- 
perience and outstanding work in 
the food field. The manual will un- 
doubtedly be widely used. 


L. B. JENSEN. 


Chances are, when you try it; 
you'll steadily get 


LOS ANGELES 


flgvor...what do you bet 


Try Norda Butterscotch Flavor be- 
fore you choose the butterscotch 
you plan to use. Almost always, a 
try is a buy. You'll taste the differ- 
ence your customers like. This but- 
terscotch really makes sales. 


Maybe Norda Butterscotch is pre- 
ferred because it has real butter 
goodness. The extra butter gives it 
remarkable body, and a smooth, 
uniformly rich texture. 


Improve your pie fillings, pud- 
dings, mixes, syrups, and ice cream 
powders with Norda Butterscotch, 
pure and imitation. Both liquid 
and powder forms are Norda- 
for quality. 


Send for free samples . . . make 
our own rigid tests. Get Norda 
vor Catalogue, too. Send today. 


Norda Butterscotch .... 
Another “Favorite to Flavor It” 


ESSENTIAL Oil AND CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
601 West 26th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 


ST. PAUL + MONTREAL + TORONTO 
HAVANA + MEXICO CITY + LONDON «+ PARIS 
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COUNT Your SAVINGS 


from quality control 


Colony Cou 


IN 
DAIRY 
LABORATORY 


When food products must be kept within 
legal bacterial limits, or fermentation enters 
into the process—colony counting is often 
a must. In dairies, canneries, breweries, and 
other food processing plants, quality and 
profits arc preserved through careful pro- 


duction control with AO Spencer Colony 


Counters and other Scientific Instruments. 
The dark, contrasting background in the 


Spencer DARK FIELD Quebec Colony 


Counter makes even pinpoint bacterial 
colonies casy to distinguish and count. 
Comfortable to use, casy on the eyes — 
indirect light floods the specimen from all 
angles. 

For your laboratory specify AO Spencer 
Colony Counters, Microscopes, Illumina- 
tors and other Scientific Instruments. We 
will gladly supply literature or assistance 


on inspection problems. Write Dept. E190 


American @ Optical 


‘omPrany 


INSTRUMENT DIVISION ¢ BUFFALO 15, NEW YORK 


Makers of Precision Oplical Instuments for over 100 Years 
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Abstracts 
(Continued from page 20) 


Using the active oxygen and baked cracker tests, the classes 
of compounds had the following ascending order of activity, 
acy! phenols, polyhydroxybenzoic acid esters, phenols and several 
alky! catechols. 

FISH AND SEAFOOD 
\44J. The effect of mechanical washing of fish on the keeping 
quality of fillets prepared from them. 

Tarr, H. L. A., ann Lantz, A. W. Fish. Res. Bd. Canada 
Prog. Rep. Pac., No. 81, 80-3, Dec., 1949. 

Bacterial count was greatly reduced by washing. The keep- 
ing quality was not improved when an acid phosphate-sodium 
sitrite solution was used instead of water. 


FLAVORS AND FLAVORING 


145]. New method of curing vanilla beans. 

Amer. Perf., 54, 393, Nov., 1949. 

Method of curing produces known moisture content, cuts 
time of curing, provides ideal conditions for enzymatic develop- 
ment of flavor and gives a product practically free from yeast 
and molds. 


146]. Volatile concentrates now free from tax. 


Food Packer, 24, 543 (1949). 


Alcohol tax laws changed to permit manufuacture of 
“essences.” This releases the material without the $9 a spirit 
gallon formerly charged. 


FRUIT JUICES 


147]. Maine Experiment Station develops frozen apple juice. 
Canner, 109, 7, Dec. 31, 1949. 


Juice fresh expressed from washed and ground apples is 
de-acrated and concentrated under vacuum at temperatures 


slightly above room temperature. The resulting concentrated 
juice contains approximately 55% total solids and is reduced by 
addition of sufficient fresh apple juice to reduce the total solids 
to approximately 42%. The product is then chilled to a slush, 
filled into cans, and frozen. 


MILK AND DAIRY PRODUCTS 


148J. The composition and sanitary quality of a product used 
as whipped cream on ice cream in upstate New York. 

A. C., ANd Kostxowsky, F. V. J. Milk Food 
Tech., 12, 325-31 (1949). 

The product used as whipped cream in upstate N. Y. retail 
stores was collected and studied. It was generally sold as 
whipped cream, irrespective of its milk fat content. Most of the 
cream mix was whipped instantaneously by the release of the 
product from pressure of nitrous oxide gas. A very limited 
amount of cream mix was whipped by agitation using mechanical 
beaters or bubbling air. Of the 39 samples collected, 9 contained 
amounts of milk fat which were below state standards for light 
cream and only 2 were sufficiently rich to be heavy cream. The 
average percentages of fat of whipped cream prepared by 3 dif- 
ferent devises using nitrous oxide gas were 19.7, 21.5, and 19.2. 
Cream mix whipped by agitation contained 29.5 percent fat. The 
fat was pure milk fat. Non-fat milk solids were added to a 
majority of the cream mixes and nearly all of them contained 
added sugar and vanilla. The whipped cream prepared by re- 
lease from nitrous oxide pressure by 3 methods weighed an 
average of 0.22, 0.19, and 0.28 pound per pint. This means that 
| pint of cream mix made about 2 quarts of whipped cream. 
The total bacterial counts and the coliform counts on the 
whipped creams were high, the majority of average total counts 
being in the millions per gram. The flavor of some instantly 
whipped cream was very stale, but when made from fresh bottle 
cream and milk the flavor was good or excellent. The body of 
most of the instantly whipped cream was fluffy and of the 
mechanically whipped cream was good or excellent. Based upon 
this survey and published research, it was thought that whipped 
cream of satisfactory characteristics would contain not less than 
27%e fat and would weigh at least 0.30 pounds per pint. 


TRENDS IN FISH | 
PROCESSING 


The postwar tendency to market 
more of the catch as fresh and frozen 
continued in 1949 with some signs 
of a recession in the expansion of 
frozen fish industries. 

World production of salted cod 
and related species in 1949 is un- 
likely to be much greater than 1948 
production. Although France, Por- 
tugal, and Spain increased their 
salted fish production for domestic 
markets, total landings of cod and 
related species were smaller in some 
countries and the quantity used for 
salted fish production therefore con- 
tinued to decline. In 1950, however, 
there are prospects of a sizable ex- 
pansion due partly to the expansion 
of the fishing fleet in Iceland and the 
diversion of more fishing effort from 
Europe to the Northwest Atlantic 
grounds. The production of salted 
winter herring in Norway was high 
in 1949 but is likely to be much re- 
duced in 1950. The tuna pack in the 
United States of America may reach 
anew maximum. — F. A. O. Fish- 
eries Bull., January-February, 1950. 


are TASTIER 


when Seas oned 


Many popular brands of French. Mayonnaise and other salad 
dressings have one thing in common: They are seasoned with 
spicing specialties developed in our Flavor Research Labora- 
tories to meet exacting flavor specifications. Such collaboration 
between manufacturer and flavor specialist often enables the 
former to produce a more flavorful dressing more economically. 
Write for representative list of spicing compounds now avail- 
able. 


FACTORY: Clifton, N. |. 


alad Dressings 


by FRITZSCHE 


PORT AUTHORITY BUILDING, 76 NINTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, WN. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES and *STOCKS: Atlanta, Ga., Boston, Mass., *Checago, 
cinnati, O., Cleveland, O., Dallas, Tex., Detroit, Mich., *Los Angeles, Calif., Philadel pbia, 
Pa., San Francisco, Calif. *Si. Louis, Mo., Canada and * Mexico, D. F 
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A WHOLE NEW CONCEPT OF INSTRUMENTATION 
1S REVOLUTIONIZING THE FOOD INDUSTRY 
FROM COAST TO COAST! | 


aA cent 


Tae tixy temperature zone between a chill and a freeze is vital to the 
protection of fruit . . . and American Fruit Growers have learned how 
to guard it! 


The extreme precision and accuracy of high speed ElectroniK Con- 
trollers . . . coupled with amazing thermocouple sensitivity . . . regulate 
; and record the temperature of chilling rooms used for storage of fruit 

| before shipment. And the set-up is so dependable that Mr. George 
| Beck, Supervisor of Refrigeration, checks the chill-room temperatures 
without getting out of his car... assured that Blue Goose fruit arrives 
at eastern markets with uniform, tip-top quality. 


This is but one of thousands of pace-setting installations of Brown 
creative instrumentation in the Food Industry. You, too, can benefit 
from a control system suited specifically to your purpose. Call in your 
local Honeywell engineer for further information . . . he is as near as 


engineered application of cost-re- im © hone! 
, ducing instruments and controls 
MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR CO. 
BROWN INSTRUMENTS DIVISION 
4569 Wayne Ave., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 
Offices in 77 principal cities of the United Stotes, Conoda and throughout the world 
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his beef stew 
with 


WAS 


CONSUMER TEST again demonstrates how Ac cent amazingly 
intensifies the flavor of processed foods—and at lowcost | 


This manufacturer of a leading brand of beef stew doubted 
that there was any practical way to improve the flavor of his 
product. However, he agreed to a test of Ac’cent in his plant, 
in which a bit of Ac’cent was added in the processing of his 
stew. A sample of this test run and a sample of the regular 
run were sent to 143 housewives. 

130 housewives stated a preference 
and 62% of them preferred the stew 
with Ac’cent—a majority of 24% ! 

The complete results of this test, 
and other similar ones, are on file in 
our offices. They lead to a conclusion 
that is important to you .. . that no 
other single additive can, so easily and 
economically, make such a difference! 


GLUTAMATE 


Amino Products 


j 
es 
READ THIS STRAIGHTFORWARD OFFER 
soning. It adds no flavor, aroma At no obligation to you, we will welcome the opportunity to dem- 
- or color of its own. It brings onstrate what Ac’cent can do in one of your own foods. Following 
out—and holds—the naturel that demonstration, if a consumer test is considered desirable, we 
it flavors of foods. With Ac'cent will pay the cost of it, including payment for the materials used. 
P you use your own formulas; Wire or phone for full information. Amino Products Division, 


prepare as usval—just add, 
As Ac’ cent. 

Ac'cent is 99+% pure 
monosodium glutamate, a 
wholesome vegetable deriva- 
tive. 100 and 200 Ib. drums 


International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, General Offices: 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois. San Francisco: 214 Front 
Street; New York City: 61 Broadway. Representatives in Canada: 
W. G. Clark Co., Ltd., Montreal and Toronto; MacKelvies, Ltd., 


Winnipeg. 


Trade Mark “Ac’cont™ Ree. U.S. Pat. 
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detector says 
“look to 


SPISORESINS” 


The newest advance in 
the art of flavoring 


SPISORESINS, the result of six years 

of research and development in the D&O 
Laboratories, are now offered to food 
manufacturers seeking the best flavoring 
ingredients. SPISORESINS are special 
extractions of dry spices and contain all of the 
flavoring qualities that are in the spices 
themselves, and are not to be confused 

with essential oils. 


SPISORESINS of all important spices such as 
Allspice, Cinnamon, Clove, Garlic, Nutmeg, 
Onion, Black Pepper and Sage are available. 
The Dodge & Olcott Laboratories have also 
developed sixty SPISORESINS MIXTURES 
including every important flavor used in 

the meat processing industry. Bologna, 
Braunschweiger, Deviled Ham, Liverwurst, 
Turkey Loaf and Salami illustrate the 
complete flavor range of SPISORESINS. 


SPISORESINS, in addition to being 
paramount flavors, are easy to use. 
SPISORESINS are even-spreading of uniform 
strength, properly balanced and are free 
from the bacteria, molds and yeast spores 
frequently found in dry spices. 


Practical suggestions for the use of 
SPISORESINS will be sent on request. 


° “D&O News”, the Dodge & Olcott bi- . 
monthly publication, ia especially planned 
@ ‘te provide timely and useful information 
e on mattere essential to the conduct of . 
your business. Aak to be put on the mail- 
ing tliat. 


DODGE & OLCOTT. INC. 


180 Varick Street «New York 14, N. Y. 
ATLANTA BOSTON CHICAGO + CINCINNATI + DALIAS 
ANGELES PHILADELPHIA ST. tOurS SAN FRANCISCO 
ESSENTIAL OILS « AROMATIC CHEMICALS 
PERFUME BASES « VANILLA « FLAVOR BASES 


Selected Abstracts 


ANALYTICAL METHODS 


149]. A new oxidation method for the determination of sate 
rated fatty acids. 


Fitrecson, J. J. 4m. Oil Chem. Soc., 27, 1-8 (1950). 


A method for the quantitative detcrmimation of the saturated 
acids in fats has been developed, This method is based upos 
the non-disruptive oxidation of the unsaturated acids by per. 
formic acid, extraction of the oxidized mixture with petroleum 
ether and, finally, chromatographic purification of the saturated 
acids. The final residue contains a small quantity of non-acid 
material, usually 0.1 to 0.7%, based on the total mixed fatty 
acids. The unsaturation of these saturated acids is equivalent t 
about 1%, as oleic acid, so that a total absolute correction of 
about 0.4% must be applied. The method is fairly simple and 
rapid, requiring about six hours for one determination and can 
be applied to a wide variety of fats. 


150J. Estimation of lipase in dairy products. II. An extrac 
tion-titration method for the estimation of bacteria] 
lipase. 
Lusert, D. J.. Smitn, L. M., anno Tuornton, H. 
Canadian J. Res., 27F , 490-98 (1949). 


A method of estimating bacterial lipase is presented that is 
believed to be more nearly quantitative than any other at present 
available. The method is based on the titration of acids in ap 
ether extract of a skim milk culture following a 30 min. period 
of lipase activity at 37° C. It is shown that ether-soluble acids 
carried into the reaction medium do not interfere with the 
measurements and. that ether-soluble acids are not produced 
from protein or lactose during the test. The method is applicable 
over a sufficiently wide pH range to make it generally adaptable 
in bacteriology. 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


BIOCHEMISTRY 


151J. The instability of ascorbic acid in water, with added 
copper or hydrogen peroxide or both. 
Beit, R. W., ann Mucna, T. J. J. Dairy Sci., 32, 827-2 
(1949), 


Water may contain impurities that accelerate the oxidation 
of ascorbic acid. In pyrex glassware—distilled water ascorbic 
acid is relatively stable, but not in the presence of hydrogen 
peroxide. It is unstable if copper is present, 0.3 p.p.m. is suff- 
cient to cause rapid oxidation. Only pure water should be used 
to prepare solutions in standardizing the 2, 6-dichlorophenol- 
indophenol dye. 


152J. Organic sequestering agents. 
Trevor, J. S. Food, 18, 345 (1949). 


The following applications summarize the most likely ones 
for ethylene bis-imino-diacetic acid in food processing: 1) Re 
moval of traces of free copper and iron in vegetables and fish 
It is known that as little as 3 p.p.m. of copper in corn and peas 
renders them unsaleable. 2) Removal of traces of free copper 
and iron from ice-cream ingredients, such as Irish moss (which 
contains about 0.219 percent iron), egg yolk, locust bean gum, 
alginates, cocoa, fruits and flavors. It is claimed that these 
metals tend to develop off-flavor and rancidity. 3) Removal a 
metallic spray residues from food products. At present this & 
done quite effectively with polyphosphates and U. S. Patent 
2 082,573 describes a current method. The greater stability a 
aqueous solutions of the organic sequestering agent appears 
be of importance. 4) Removal of metallic impurities from gel 
tin so as to improve its whipping qualities. Traces of coppef 
and iron are extremely difficult to remove from this protem 
5) Bottle-washing when used with alkalis and wetting agents 
Here the sequestering agent prevents hardness salts from form 
ing insoluble compounds with milk. 


(Continued on page 4) 
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FOOD CHEMISTS AND TECHNOLOGISTS: 


Your information on the vital subject of colors is not complete 
without this booklet, a copy of which awaits your request. 

These 26 pages of technical data were prepared by our staff for 
the new edition of “Encyclopedia of Chemical Technology”. 
Now in handy reprint form, this valuable information is being 
distributed to friends of H. Kohnstamm & Co. 


The booklet is yours for the asking ... just attach the coupon 
below to your company letterhead ... 


We manufacture flavors and colors especially formulated for 
every type of food product. Perhaps our laboratories can slo. 
you how the right color and flavor can increase the saleability of 
your product. 


FIRST PRODUCERS OF CERTIFIED COLORS 


CO. Enc. 


89 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 7 11-13 E. ILLINOIS ST., CHICAGO 11 
4735 DISTRICT BLVD. LOS ANGELES 11 


ATLANTA + BALTIMORE BOSTON CINCINNATI CLEVELAND DALLAS + DETROIT 
HOUSTON + INDIANAPOLIS + KANSAS CITY, MO. - MINNEAPOLIS - NEW ORLEANS 
OMAHA + PHILADELPHIA + PITTSBURGH - ST. LOUIS - SAN FRANCISCO 


CONTAINS: Full description of food, drug 
and cosmetic color regulations « Tables of 
solubility « Tables of fastness « Blend 

las for certified colors « Table of certified 
colors (128) with official, trade and chemical 
names, manufacturing process, shade and 
typical applications, 


Clip te your letterhead please. 
| HM. KOHNSTAMM & CO., Inc. 
| 89 Park Place, New York 7, M. ¥. Dept. T-3 
| Please send me your booklet on Certified Colors. | 
J 
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